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REVIEWS 



The Process of History. By Frederick J. Teggart. New Haven : 
Yale University Press, 1918. Pp. ix+162. $1 .25. 

This little book is decidedly worth while. It illustrates the truth 
that when a historian seeks explanations in the scientific spirit he becomes 
a sociologist. 

The author proposes "a strict application of the method of science to 
the facts of history" and at the same time that students of history "do 
all that lies within their power to make their inquiries contributory to 
the well-being of their fellow-men." History should seek to explain 
"how men came to be as they are" at different times and places, to 
explain "the actual content of life" which "cannot be summed up or 
expressed in terms of organization" but includes all the various "ways" 
and "ideas" which are mutually adjusted into "idea-systems" by the 
process which in sociology is called "accommodation" and the establish- 
ment of "a natural social order." 

Such "a theory of how man came to be as he is must be applicable 
to all human groups 'backward' as well as 'advanced,' " and must apply 
to the experience of the individual in the world today, the process being 
operative in our several individual lives so that the accuracy of the 
description may be tested by each investigation from the resources of his 
own personal observation. Such explanation, we are warned, is not to 
be found in instincts that are common to men and beasts. Human life 
is a product of human association. Neither is the rich, incongruous 
variety of human life to be explained by propensities of human nature 
that are common to all races of man, nor are there such inborn differences 
between races of man as to account for these wide differences in the char- 
acter and content of human life from place to place and from age to age. 
And the explanation is not to be found in mere narration of the succession 
of those events which "enlist the interest" of the narrator. All of this 
might be taken from a standard textbook or lecture course in sociology. 

To this problem Mr. Teggart proposes two clues: first, variations in 
geographic environment; second, "releases" of individual initiative. 
The main questions to be asked are: What are the effects of geographic 
conditions and when and why do these releases of initiative take place ? 
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This statement of the author omits from view the momentous effects of 
the variable artificial physical environment, the existing forms and 
distribution of wealth and also largely, though by no means wholly, 
the forms of conditioning of social activities by each other which are the 
most effective determinants of stagnation or change. However, so far 
as they go these proposals correspond exactly with the program of 
sociology. 

He seems to misuse the word "process," as some sociologists do, 
employing it, not as a designation for the social reality itself functionally 
considered — the process of social life — nor for the evolution of that life, 
but for the conditioning of that life by a given geographic environment 
or social contact. 

He holds that migration, at any rate among primitive peoples, is 
not caused by natural increase of population, nor by a spirit of enterprise 
and adventure, but that population increases when means of subsistence 
increases, remains stationary when means of subsistence remains sta- 
tionary, and migrates under compulsion when the food supply diminishes. 

So long as a people remains in its age-old habitat the group bond is 
one of blood; after migration and resettlement the group bond is terri- 
torial. In the blood-bond society the group and its traditional ways and 
ideas have "unquestioned and unremitting dominance over the indi- 
vidual." In the territorial society the despotism of custom is broken up 
and individual initiative is released. This takes place when physical 
changes reducing food supply force migration and where migration brings 
groups into collision and conflict at those geographic points which form 
the termini of routes. 

The cardinal point is that the conflict, in breaking up the older organiza- 
tion, liberated the individual man, if but for a moment, from the dominance of 
the group, its observances, its formulae, and its ideas. Briefly, a situation was 
created, in which the old rites and ceremonies could not be performed, one in 
which the old rules of action were manifestly inadequate, and hence one in 
which the individual became, in some measure, a law unto himself. This, at 
bottom, is the fact upon which all history turns. This is precisely the socio- 
logical doctrine of crisis. 

Individual self-assertion historically takes the form of " the assump- 
tion of sovereign ownership" over the occupied territory, with "sub- 
jection of a subordinate population of which little is heard"; and "later 
history is, primarily, the record of unceasing efforts of kings to extend 
what they regard as their personal possessions." The results of this 
personal self-assertion become the nationalization of the people within 
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the occupied territory. "Thus, throughout the past, we are presented 
with the anomaly of men fighting to maintain the institutionalized 
vestiges of the self-assertion of aggressive individuals on the occasions 
of long past upheavals." 

It is the spirit of self-assertion arising from time to time within the 
subordinated elements that gives us constitutional development. 

E. C. Hayes 
University of Illinois 



The Philosophical Basis of Education. By Rolland Merritt 
Shreves, Ph.D., A.M., A.B. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1918. Pp. xvi+290. $1.50. 

This book, by the publisher's announcement, professes to give "the 
sum and substance of philosophy and of education." 
The author declares, 

there is probably no field in which a greater amount of shallow literature has 
been perpetrated upon the reading public than in that of education, unless it be 
in the cheap novel class of literature. The whole educational issue has been so 
befogged for so many generations that it seems that clear thinking in this field 

is next to impossible If there is any one field of experience where the 

real issues involved are less clearly defined than in any other, it must be in 
education. If there is any field in which facts and laws are not clearly dis- 
tinguished from purposes and ideals, again I say it must be in education (p. 218). 

And again, " Clear, pure, deep, philosophical thinking is the only salva- 
tion for education, at the present time and for all time to come." The 
aim of the book is nothing less than by "clear, pure, deep, philosophic 
thinking" to clear up this confusion in education. It assumes the task 
of setting forth the nature, scope, and aims of science and philosophy, 
their relations to each other and the contributions of each to education, 
and particularly to trace the educational implications of "Voluntaristic 
Ethics." 

The book is divided into five parts. These are: "The Aims, Scope 
and Methods of Science"; "The Aims, Scope and Methods of Phi- 
losophy"; "The General Relationship of Science and Philosophy"; 
"The Relation of Philosophy and Education"; and "The Educational 
Implications of the Ethics of Idealism." The distinction between sci- 
ence and philosophy is drawn on the usual and familiar lines. The 
function of science is "to render a complete and accurate descriptive 



